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A GRAPHIC METHOD OF INDICATING THE STRUC- 
TURE OF THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 



By Warren S. Gordis 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 



Even our secondary Latin authors present intricate complex 
sentences. From this fact arise some of the most baffling diffi- 
culties of the young student. Punctuation, which is intended 
to give the clue to the structure, is often inadequate even for the 
seasoned classical student who has a well-developed feeling for 
the architecture of the Latin period. Much more inadequate is it 
for the novice, to whom the elementary technique of the language 
still gives difficulty. A foreign method of punctuation, used 
without notice or explanation, in many of our secondary texts, 
adds to the confusion; but apart from this, it is often difficult 
enough to determine, for instance, whether a given comma marks 
off a word or a clause, whether it marks the end of a clause or the 
beginning of a parenthetical element. If the teacher attempts by 
word of mouth to forestall the difficulty and explain the structure 
of a given sentence, there is no concrete mold to hold in place the 
succeeding elements of the explanation, so that they may be 
grasped as a whole. Here the diagram is frequently employed, in 
spite of the objections which have been urged against that device 
in recent years; for, say what one may, the diagram does help to 
make intelligible the relation of the different parts of the sentence 
and enables the pupil in a measure to grasp the logical structure 
of the sentence as a whole. 

The writer has for several years employed a simple device which 
seems to secure the essential ends of the diagram without its 
disadvantages. In a word, it consists in applying to the complex 
sentence the system of parentheses employed with complex alge- 
braic equations. The pupil is already familiar with this way of 
indicating various degrees of subordination. It is a distinct help 
in grasping the complex sentence to observe how like a complex 
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algebraic expression it is built. We shall need different forms of 
parenthetical symbols to indicate various degrees of subordination. 
So it is a simple step to use arbitrarily chosen forms to denote 
noun, adjective, and adverbial elements respectively; for example, 
| } for a noun element, [ ] for an adjective element, and ( ) for 
an adverbial phrase or clause. If our sentence contains a noun 
within a noun, etc., we may again adopt an algebraic expedient 
and use symbols of varying size, for example \ \ \ \ . 

Before applying the scheme to representative complicated 
sentences from the works of Caesar and Cicero, we may note that 
there is often room for a difference of opinion as to which of the 
three categories, substantive, adjective, and adverbial, a given 
element should be referred. Is a quod clause standing in apposition 
with an ablative like causa or hoc to be regarded as a noun or an 
adverb ? Should an appositive word noun with dependent modi- 
fiers be designated as a substantive or an adjective? Should we 
think of a circumstantial participial phrase as an adjective or an 
adverb ? The usefulness of the nomenclature is not at all depend- 
ent on our answers to such questions. It may be well that the 
pupil early realize the relativity of much grammatical terminology. 
I believe it more helpful to consider the logical force rather than the 
verbal nexus of a phrase or clause, e.g., to regard a circumstantial 
participle as an adverbial element. We further notice that the 
scheme need be applied to a given sentence only in such detail as is 
required by the object in view. We may simply mark the limits 
of a single troublesome clause, again we may indicate the detailed 
analysis of the sentence. This is a flexibility not possessed by the 
diagram. A further advantage is that there is no rearrangement 
of the author's sentence, the printed text directly admitting the 
marking. 

For illustration let us begin with a simple example from Bettum 
GaUicum i. 7 : 

(Caesari cum id nuntiatum esset ^eos per provinciam nostram iter 
facere conarij) maturavit ab urbe proficisci |et quam maximis potest itin- 
eribus in Galliam ulteriorem contendit| et ad Genavam pervenit. 

The vertical stroke divides co-ordinate members of an element. 
Take another sentence from the next chapter: 
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Interea (ea legione [quam secum habebat] militibusque [qui ex provincia 
convenerant]) (a lacu Lemano [qui in flumen Rhodanum influit] ad montem 
Iuram [qui fines Sequanorum ab Helvetiis dividit]) milia passuum xix 
murum in altitudinem pedum sedecim fossamque perducit. 

This marking makes immediately obvious the fact that the 
greater part of the sentence consists of two complex adverbs, one 
stating the means by which and the other the limits between which 
Caesar constructed the fortification. 

The following is from the eighth chapter of the second book : 

Caesar primo (et propter multitudinem hostium et propter eximiam 
opinionem virtutis) proelio supersedere statuit;| cotidie tamen equestribus 
proeliis jquid hostis virtute posset| et quid nostri auderent} periclitabatur. 
(Ubi \ nostras non esse inferiores} intellexit) (loco pro castris ad aciem 
instruendam natura opportuna atque idoneo (quod is collis [ubi castra posita 
erant] [paululum ex planitie editus] tantum adversus in latitudinem patebat 
quantum loci acies instructa occupare poterat | atque ex utraque parte lateris 
deiectus habebatl et [in fronte leniter fastigatus] ad planitiem redibat)) ab 
utroque latere eius collis transversam fossam obduxit circiter passuum 
C D |et ad extremas fossas castella constituit| ibique tormenta collocavit (ne 
(cum aciem instruxisset) hostes (quod tantum multitudine poterant) (ab 
lateribus pugnantes) suos circumvenire possent.) 

It can be seen at a glance that in the first sentence of this 
passage Caesar stands as the subject of the co-ordinate verbs 
statuit and periclitabatur. The adverbial clause et . . . . virtutis 
is seen to occupy a natural place for an adverb. The same may be 
said of the compound object clause, quid .... auderent. The 
second sentence will be recognized as among the most troublesome 
in the second book, but by these simple and familiar tokens the 
whole structure of the sentence is made transparent. The main 
clause is seen to be postponed for adverbial elements giving the 
circumstances of the main action. The long element, loco .... 
redibat, is concerned with the suitableness of the place for the action, 
its subordinate element, quod .... redibat, giving the reason 
for calling the place suitable. The last clause, ne . . . . possent, 
shows how adverbial clauses may be introduced as constituent 
elements of an inclusive adverb. 

The following rather tricky sentence from Cicero's De senectute, 
chap, xii, appears thus: 
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{Haec cum C. Pontio Samnite [patre eius a quo Caudino proelio Sp. Postu- 
mius, T. Veturius consules superati sunt] locutum Archytam} Nearchus 
Tarentinus [hospes noster qui in amicitia populi Romani permanserat] se a 
maioribus accepisse dicebat (cum quidem ei sermoni interfuisset Plato Athe- 
niensis[$ quern Tarentumvenisse L. Camillo Ap. Claudio consulibus} reperio]). 

A supplementary line will be necessary if one wishes to con- 
nect the cum .... interfuissent clause with locutum Archytam. 
A verb of saying or other words placed within a clause, though 
not logically a part of that clause, may be isolated by dashes, as 
(Quoniam nacti te — inquit — sumus aliquando otiosum). Certain 
interlocked, interlinked clauses of Horace and of some intricately 
rhetorical prose writers will give difficulty; but it is not often that 
one finds a sentence in the secondary and undergraduate Latin or 
Greek prose authors whose structure may not readily be denoted 
by this system. For general sentence architecture it does all that 
the diagrams can do. At the same time it shows how the author's 
own order is a logical and natural unfolding of the constituent 
elements of the period, and helps the pupil to acquire a feeling for 
his author's order — helps him to see that just as noun words, 
adjective words, and adverb words enter into the simple sentence 
for which he is gaining a feeling, so nouns, adjectives, and ad- 
verbs which are themselves clauses or phrases are built into the 
more intricate sentences on rational and intelligible principles. 

The device may be used in various ways. The teacher may 
mark a difficult sentence on the blackboard in connection with 
explanations given either before or after the sentence has been 
studied by the pupil. Sometimes the teacher may feel justified 
in suggesting that the pupil supplement the punctuation in his 
textbook with these more explicit symbols. Again, pupils may 
rapidly by this means indicate to the teacher their understanding 
of the structure of a sentence. Finally the teacher or advanced 
student, upon studying out an intricate passage, may thus by a 
few strokes of the pencil on the printed page record his conclusions. 

To some the method may seem so absurdly simple as scarcely 
to deserve presentation, but, if effective, its simplicity should 
not be counted a serious fault. 



